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AS SEEN FROM TINTO. 


ALTHOUGH not the highest eminence in the Upper 
Ward of Lanarkshire, Tinto is by far the best 
known, inasmuch as standing out boldly from all 
the others, it forms a prominent object seen from 
far and near. Distance, instead of diminishing 
its commanding proportions, rather bestows on 
them a charm of importance by permitting an 
uninterrupted view of the hill from base to sum- 
nit towering upwards, and with graceful curves 
¢losing in the background of the landscape. Like 
other mountain masses, Tinto is the sporting- 
ground of the elements of sunshine and shadow, 
of rain and tempest, and is dependent on them 
for that variety of light and shade which lends 
an ever-changing freshness to its majestic form. 
At one time its summit is bathed in sunshine, at 
another enveloped in a veil of floating mist or 
buried beneath a dazzling shroud of the purest 
snow. But how serenely peaceful is the scene 
when the moon, rising from behind, casts a pale 
light over its crest; and how wildly grand and | 
awe-inspiring when the pent-up thunder-cloud of 
the summer’s day breaks at nightfall along its 
brow, and the forked flashes of lurid lightning | 
quiver down its rugged sides, illuminating rock | 
and precipice with a weird, unearthly radiance, 
amid thunderpeals reverberating from a hundred 
crags! How appropriate at such a time is the 
name, Which is locally said to signify ‘The Hill 
of Fire. 

Sellom has Tinto been so free from snow as 
during the winter of 1895-96. Early in October 
the first coating of snow fell, but this soon vanished, 
and was succeeded by others of almost as fleeting 
a duration. By the end of March little trace of 
winter remained, and with the advent of spring 
the hillsides began to put forth a greenness which 
contrasted well with the dull of the rocks and 
shingle. The bright clear weather at the begin- 
| ning of May, and the warm colouring of the 
| countryside, induced the writer, with a friend, to 
| Tevisit the hill. Leaving the rich pasture-lands 
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| of Lochlyock, the pathway leads for a short 


distance across the rough moorland. Ere the 
climb begins in earnest, the reservoir which 
supplies the town of Lanark is passed, and 
farther on the right are seen the butts of the 
Lanark militia. 

Early as the season is, the day is oppressively 
warm and sultry, and nature around seems lulled 
to repose. Not a breath of wind shakes the pine 
wood underneath. The grouse take wing, utter- 
ing wearily a few querulous cries as if annoyed 
at being disturbed in their mid-day siesta. The 
shrill note of the whaup sounds dreamily from 
the marshlands by the reservoir, and the plaintive 
call of the ring-ousel is heard from the ravine on 
the right, both harmonising well with the subdued 
eerie cry of a hill-lamb, whose dam has wandered 
round the edge of a precipice to crop a tuft of 
sweet herbage. From the plantation below the 
cuckoo’s note floats languidly upwards, Tinto 
is not the resort of many wild animals and 
birds. On its lower reaches there is no scarcity 
of hares and rabbits, of grouse and black game, 
plovers and pipits ; peewits and swallows traverse 
it from base to summit; but there is a conspicu- 
ous absence of those creatures which are usually 
met with on a mountain so remote and unfre- 
quented. No ravens and few birds of prey give 
a finishing touch to the wildness of the landscape 
by soaring or darting over the peak. Only one 
solitary sparrow-hawk was observed gliding past, 
and traces of a long unused fox’s earth were seen 
on the descent. This rareness of ‘vermin’ may 
speak much for the skill and watchfulness of the 
gamekeeper, and the care spent in making the 
hill a sporting-preserve ; but all lovers of wild 
nature who are not sportsmen may be permitted 
the sentimental grumble that it should be neces- 
sary thus to decimate the interesting fauna of our 
uplands and hills. Fluttering in the bright sun- 
shine were many insects, busily enjoying their 
brief hour with unwonted vigour. Among these 
was the common Heath Moth (Ematurga atom- 
aria), which was found even up to the wind-swept 
crest. So active was this species in its flight, and 
so well did its colours blend with the ground 
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when it alighted, that only one specimen was 
captured. When at length the ascent was com- 
pleted, a large flock of swifts were noticed, 
describing graceful aerial evolutions around the 
summit. 

As the traveller ascends, what a splendid pic- 
ture is gradually unfolded before him! The hills, 
which hemmed in the area of vision, sink, and 
from behind them emerges the landscape, stretch- 
ing out far beyond—field and wood, meadow and 
moss, farm and hamlet, village and town, spread 
out as a carpet, in which are curiously wrought 
many patterns of many colours, the predominat- 
ing being a tender green. 

Tinto bears, as its crown, an immense cairn of 
stones. Locally these are said to have been 
carried thither one by one, by pilgrims from 
time immemorial. Antiquaries, however, assert 
that on this cairn Druidical or beacon fires 
blazed in remote ages. The memorable fires 
which have been lighted upon it in the present 
century were on the occasion of the proclamation 
of peace at the close of the Napoleonic wars, of 
the first visit of the Queen to Scotland in 1841, 
and of her Jubilee in 1887. 
less of great age. It may be, who knows? a 
royal burial- place, and under its massive pile 
some ancient warrior chief, or the members of a 
dynasty, may rest like the Pharaohs within the 
Pyramids; and from this lofty watch-tower their 
warlike ghosts may look disdainfully down on 
the peaceful natives, who now wield the scythe 
and hoe in place of the flint-tipped arrow or 
battle-axe. History is silent as to what is with- 
in the cairn. All that is known is recorded in 
the following enigmatical rhyme : 

On Tintock tap there is a mist, 

And in the mist there is a kist, 

And in the kist there is a caup, 

And in the caup there is a drap ; 
Take up the caup, drink off the drap, 
And set the caup on Tintock tap. 


The view from Tinto is magnificent and per- 
haps unsurpassed. In the opinion of an old 
authority, there are few elevations from which a 
finer assemblage of the grand and beautiful in 
nature may be contemplated. The prospect is 
extensive, as part of sixteen different counties 
can be seen with the naked eye. ‘The expanse 
of country,’ says one, ‘which it embraces appears 
unbounded on the west side, but towards the north 
it is terminated by the magnificent Ben Lomond 
and the lofty range of the Highlands, crowding 
irregularly into view in a manner extremely 
picturesque. In the opposite direction of south- 
east, the prominent features of the view are the 
bold, undulating mountain lines, the finely grouped 
masses, and the ultimate swells and hollows of 
the Tweeddale hills, These magnificent objects, 
presenting themselves on the one hand, form an 
admirable and striking contrast to the delightful 
view on the other hand of the level country that 
stretches along the banks of the Clyde. This 
noble stream, which shows in its course so many 
charms of natural scenery, and whose fine sweeps 
through the mountain valley and lower reaches 
of Lanarkshire are so great an embellishment of 
the whole prospect, may in truth be said to 
carry along with it beauty and fertility from its 
very source. It is equally pleasing and unex- 
pected to find at a height of six hundred feet 


above the level of the sea a tract of land 80 rich 


river to a considerable distance.’ The season of 
the year when atinospheric conditions are most 
favourable for an extensive view is autumn, 
Formerly, ere the use of the reaping machine 
became general, and the corn was cut by sickle 
or scythe, it was customary for the country 
people on ‘Stookie’ Sunday to climb Tinto to 
learn how far advanced were harvesting opera- 
tions, or to enjoy the sight of fields waving with 
yellow grain or dotted with stooks. The writer 
has been told that at this season it is by no means 
uncommon to distinguish the sea on either side 
of Scotland—Goatfell and the Bass, 

On the south-east, some ten miles distant, 
stands Coulter Fell about one hundred and 
twenty feet higher than Tinto : 

The height atween Tintock tap and Coulter Fell 
Is just three quarters of an ell. 


The cairn is doubt- | 


On the south is Dungavel, and beyond it in the 
distance rises Queensberry Hill. 
| west are the hills of Crawfordjohn, where King 
James V., who often visited the Upper Ward to 
| hunt the deer of its forests, and loved the retire- 
| ment of Wandell Bower, built the Boghouse with 
ithe stones of Crawfordjohn Castle for the fair 
| young Catherine Carmichael. Beyond these lies 
Leadhills, the birth-place of Allan Ramsay, a 
village on the Glengonner Water, twelve hundred 
feet above the sea-level, and long famous for its 
ancient mines of gold, silver, and lead. 

Not only is the view as comprehensive as it is 
grand, but in the panorama spread out below 
there are spots possessing more than a local 
interest. The Tower of Lamington recalls memo- 
ries of Wallace and Marion Braidfute, the heiress 
of Lamington, from both of whom the present 
lord holds to be descended. 


seat of the Flemings, Earls of Wigton ; and on the 
north-west, above the Clyde, beyond Stonebyres 


Walter Scott ; of Cowthally in Carnwath, the seat 
of the Somervilles ; the ruins of Covington Castle, 
like that of Crawford, once a keep of the Lindesays 
‘light and gay ;’ and the farm of Covington Mill, 


tured by Irvine of Bonshaw in the home of 
Andrew Fischer and his spouse Elizabeth Linde- 
say. Beyond the latter is the village of Coving- 
ton, where Burns was honoured with an ovation 
and spent a jovial night when on his way to 
Edinburgh. To the west are seen the lakes in 
the grounds of Douglas Castle, ‘Castle Danger- 
ous,’ the home of that fierce race, once hardly 
second in power to the Scottish monarchy. The 
eye looks down on Eastend House, nestling among 
its trees; while a little beyond to the north apes 
on the southern slope of a hill, Carmichael House, 
the seat of the Earls of Hyndford, now the abode 
of their descendant, the present Convener of the 
County of Lanark. By Carmichael Church a road 
winds southward through the Howgatemouth, a 
pass in Tinto Range, along which, tradition relates, 
part of Prince Charles’s army marched on its way 
to England ; while beyond Lamington Tower are 


the hills among which were captured two hundred 


} 


in soil, as well cultivated, and so extensively | 
clothed with plantations as the district spread- 
ing around the foot of the mountain, and up the | 


On the south- | 


Easily distinguished | 
are the sites of Boghall Castle near Biggar, the | 


Fall, of Craignethan, the ‘Tillietudlem’ of Sir | 


where Donald Cargill the Covenanter was cap- | 
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Highlanders who in 1715 had taken up arms 
for the Stewarts. On approaching England 


| they deserted their leader, Lord Winton, and 
| turned homewards. There they surrendered to 


Clydesdale men, ‘the hands of whom were 
shaking with fear.’ After being cooped up for 
a day and a night in the parish church, they 


| were marched to Lanark. 


| congested, anc 


The cairn on Tinto commands a most extensive 
view of the Caledonian Railway system. The 
English express may be seen emerging from 
among the hills between Crawford and Abington. 
Speeding northwards it is lost to sight for a few 
minutes behind the Scaut Hill as it passes Sym- 
ington. Once it reappears, it remains in sight 
onwards to Carstairs Junction, where it is divided 
—one part for the Metropolis of the east, the 
other for that of the west ; the former is seen till 
it crosses the horizon near Cobbinshaw, the latter 
till it is enveloped in the misty haze which hangs 
over the ironworks of Wishaw and Motherwell. 
From Symington the railway can be traced east- 
ward beyond Biggar, where it winds round the 
outpost hills of Tweedside. 

Considering the now acknowledged medicinal 
and recuperative virtue of dry mountain air, the 
prophecy is not rash that, as our large cities in- 
crease and population becomes more and more 

} business cares and worries wear 
out the energies, the mountains near our cities 
will be more utilised for purposes of health. May 
not some day, in the not distant future, a com- 
pany be promoted to lay a railway to Tintock 
tap and build a sanatorium with the stones that 
form the cairn? In it the weary toiler or the 
jaded business man, taking a week-end holiday, 
would find rest, quiet, and the purest of bracing 
air, far from the din and bustle of the city strife, 
and have his eye refreshed and gladdened by 
looking down on the links and ch a of flow- 
ing Clyde, with its peaceful, fertile haughs, and 
his ear soothed by the note of the plover or the 
bleat of the mountain sheep. 


MY LORD DUKE * 
CHAPTER XVIIL—AN ANTI-TOXINE. 


THEY rowed over, and were in mid-water when 
the landau drove up to the house. It had been 


| sent in for Mr Dalrymple quite early in the 


morning. They saw nothing, however, until 
they landed, when the equipage was proceeding 
on its way to the stables, having deposited the 
guest. At this discovery Jack’s excitement knew 
no bounds, so Olivia urged him to run on 
and leave her; and he took her advice, chiefly 
regretting that he had missed the proud moment 
of welcoming his old boss in the hall. 

Jack regretted this the more when he reached 
the house. There was Dalrymple of Carara 
beginning his visit by roundly abusing the 
butler in the very portico! The guest was in 
a towering passion, the butler in a palsy of senile 
agitation ; and between them on the step lay 
Dalrymple’s Gladstone bag. 

‘What is the matter?’ cried Jack, rushing up 
with a very blank face. ‘Stebbings, what’s this ? 
What has he done, Mr Dalrymple ?’ 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


‘Refused to take inmy bag! Says no visitors 
are expected !’ 

‘The deuce he does! The man must be drunk. 
Are you, Stebbings ?’ 

The butler murmured an inarticulate reply. 

‘Get to your pantry, sir!’ roared Jack. ‘ You 
shall hear more of this when you are sober. Old 
servant or new servant, out you clear !’ 

And he took up the bag himself, as Stebbings 
gave a glassy stare and staggered off without a 
word. 

‘I’m extremely sorry for losing my temper,’ 
said Dalrymple, taking Jack’s arm as_ they 
entered the house; ‘but it always was rather 
short, as I fear I needn’t remind you. Really, 
though, your disgraceful old retainer would have 
provoked a saint. Drunk as a fool in the middle 
of the day; drunk and insolent. Has the man 
been with you long ?’ 

‘Only fifty years or so with the family,’ replied 
Jack savagely; ‘but now he may roll up his 
swag !’ 

‘Ah! I wouldn’t be hasty, said Dalrymple. 
‘One must make allowances for one’s old re- 
tainers ; they’re a privileged class. How good 
of you, by the way, to send in for me in such 
style! It prepared me for much; but I am 
bound to say it didn’t prepare me for all this. 
No, I never should have pictured you in such an 
absolute palace had I not seen it with my own 
eyes !? 

“And now the visitor was so plainly impressed 
by all he saw, that Jack readily forgave him 
the liberty he had taken in rating Stebbings on 
his own account. Still the incident rankled. 
Dalrymple was the one man in the world before 
whom the Duke of St Osmund’s really did desire 
to play his new part creditably ; and what could 
be said for a peer of the realm who kept a 
drunken butler to insult his guests? Jack could 
have shaken the old reprobate until the bones 
‘attled again in his shrivelled skin. Dalrymple, 
however, seemed to think no more about the 
matter. He was entirely taken up with the suits 
of armour in the hall: indeed Olivia discovered 
him lecturing Jack on his own trophies in a 
manner that would have led a stranger to mistake 
the guest for the host. 

It may be said at once that this was Dalrymple’s 
manner from first to last. It was that of the 
schoolmaster to whom the boy who once trembled 
at his frown is a boy for evermore. And it 
greatly irritated Jack’s friends, though Jack 
himself saw nothing to resent. 

The Duke led his guest into the great drawing- 
room, and introduced him with gusto to Lady 
Caroline Sellwood and to Claude Lafont. But 
all his pride was in the visitor, who, with his 
handsome cynical face, his distinguished bearing, 
and his faultless summer suit, should show them 
that at least one ‘perfect gentleman’ could come 
out of Riverina. Jack waited a moment to enjoy 
the easy speeches and the quiet assurance of 
Dalrymple; then he left the squatter to Lady 
Caroline and to Claude. It was within a few 
minutes of the luncheon hour, Jack wanted a 
word with Stebbings alone. The more he thought 
of it, the less able was he to understand the old 
butler’s extraordinary outbreak. Could he have 
been ill instead of drunk? <A charitable explana- 
tion was just conceivable to Jack until he opened 
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the pantry door; it fell to the ground that 
moment ; for not only did he catch Stebbings in 
the act of filling a wineglass with brandy, but 
the butler’s breath was foul already with the 
spirit. 

‘Very well, my man,’ said Jack slowly. ‘ Drink 
as much as you like! You’ll hear from me 
when you’re sober. But show so much as the 
tip of your nose in the dining-room, and I'll 
throw you through the window with my own 
hands !’ 

The upshot of the matter was indirect and 
a little startling; for this was the reason why 
Dalrymple of Carara took the head of his old 
hand’s table at luncheon on the day of his 
arrival ; and obviously it was Dalrymple’s tem- 
porary occupation of that position, added to his 
unforgettable past relations with his host, which 
led him to behave exactly as though the table 
were his own. 

A difficulty about the carving was the more 
immediate cause of the transposition. In the 
ordinary course, this was Stebbings’s business, 
which & conducted on the sideboard with due 
skill; in his absence, however, the footman had 
placed the dishes on the table; and as these 
included a brace of cold grouse, and neither Jack 
nor Claude were even moderate practitioners with 
the carving-knife, there was a little hitch. Mr 
Sellwood was not present; he never lunched ; 
and Jack made no secret of his relief when the 
squatter offered to fill the breach. 

‘Capital !’ he cried ; ‘you take my place, sir, 
and I wish you joy of the billet. And so the 
thing fell out. 

It had the merit of seating the Duke and 
Olivia side by side; and the happy pair were 
made distinctly happier by the mutual discovery 
that neither had as yet confided in a third soul. 
At the foot of the table, in the position which 
Jack had begged her to assume at the outset of 
her visit, sat Lady Caroline Sellwood. The 
clever young men were on opposite sides, as 
usual; nor did they fail to exchange those looks 
of neglected merit and of intellectual boredom 
which were another feature of their public 
appearances, Their visit had not been altogether 
a success. It was a mystery why they prolonged 
it. They had been invited, however, for the 
whole of August ; and there are few professions 
in which a man’s prospects are clouded by a 
month’s holiday spent at the country seat of a 
duke. 

Francis Freke said a Latin grace inaudibly, 
and then the squatter went to work at the birds. 

They were a present from afar; there were no 
moors ‘on’ Maske, as Jack explained, with a 
proud eye on Dalrymple’s knife. It flashed 
through the joints as though the bird had been 
already ‘boned ;’ on either side the breast fell 
away in creamy flakes ; and Dalrymple talked as 
he carved, with the light touch and the easy grace 
of a many-sided man of the world. At first he 
seemed to join in everybody’s conversation in 
turns ; but he was only getting his team together ; 
and in a little everybody was listening to him. 
Yet he talked with such tact that it was possible 
for all to put in their word ; indeed, he would 
appeal first to one, then to another, so that the 
general temper of the party rose to a high level. 
Only Olivia and Claude Lafont felt that this 


stranger was taking rather much upon himself, 
Otherwise it wasa pleasure to listen to him ; he 
was excellently well informed ; quite at the close 
of the meal it transpired that , had actually 
read Claude’s poems. 

‘And lived to tell the tale!’ he added with 
characteristic familiarity. ‘I can tell you I felt 


England a few days, and have been getting 
abreast of things at my hotel while my tailors 
were making me externally presentable. By the 
way, I ran across a young Australian journalist 
who is over here now, and who occasionally 
scribbles for the Parthenon. I asked him if he 
knew who had made that scurrilous attack upon 
you, Mr Lafont. I was interested, because I knew 
you must be one of Jack’s relations.’ 

‘And did you find out?’ inquired Claude, with 
pardonable curiosity. 

‘He found out for me. The culprit was a 
man of your name, Mr Stubbs; no relation, I 
hope ?’ 

‘I hope not,’ said Stubbs, emptying his glass ; 
and his pallid complexion turned a. sicklier 
yellow, as though his blood were nicotine, and 
the nicotine had mounted to his face. 

‘T should like to hear that name in full,’ said 
Lady Caroline down the length of the table. ‘1 
read the article myself. It was a disgrace to 
journalism. It is only fair to our Mr Stubbs 
that we should hear his namesake’s Christian 
name.’ 


‘His name was—-ali! here it 
is! | His name was Edmund. Edmund Stubbs!’ 

Edmund Stubbs was not unequal to the 
occasion. He looked straight at Jack. 

‘Will you kindly make it convenient to send 
me in to Devenholme in time for the next train?’ 
he said. ‘If the Australian—gentleman—is going 
to stay in your house, I, for one, shall trespass 
no longer on your hospitality.’ 

‘Nor I, for another !’ Llewellyn chimed in. 

And without further ceremony the clever 
couple left the table and the room. Jack looked 
embarrassed, and Claude felt sorry for Jack. As 
for Olivia, she had felt vaguely indignant with 
Dalrymple ever since he had taken the head of 
the table; and this scene 
feeling, while it also revived her first prejudice 
against the squatter. Lady Caroline, however, 
congratulated him upon an excellent piece of 
work. 
| *You have performed a public service, my dear 
Mr Dalrymple, said she. ‘Dear Jack will, I 
_know, forgive me when I say that those two 
_ young men have never been in their element here. 
| They are all right in a London drawing-room, as 

representatives of a certain type. In a country 
house they are impossible. And, for my part, I 
shall certainly never send them another card.’ 
Jack, also, was ceasing to disapprove of the 
humiliation of Edmund Stubbs, whose remarks 
| overnight in the Poet’s Corner had suddenly re- 
curred to his mind. Q 
| *Did you know it was the same man ?’ said he, 


| pushing back his chair. 


his pocket-book. 


| 


it a risk after reading that terrible depreciation | 
of you in the Parthenon; you see, I’ve been jy | 


‘I think I can oblige,’ said Dalrymple, producing | 


re a point to her | 


‘I’m afraid I did, replied the squatter, as he | 


rose. ‘They told me he was staying down here, 
and I could hardly avoid exposing the fellow. 
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hope, my dear Jack, that you will forgive the 
liberty 1 undoubtedly took in doing so. I am the 
germ that expels the other germs—a sort of anti- 
toxine in cuffs. Similia similibus, if my memory 
serves me, Mr Lafont. Before long you may have 
to inject a fresh bacillus to expel me! Mean- 
time, my dear Jack, let me offer you a cigar to 
show there’s no ill-feeling,’ 

‘No, thanks,’ said Jack, for once rather shortly ; 
‘you’ve got to smoke one of mine. It’s my 
house!’ he added, with a grin. 

And the remark was much appreciated by those 
to whom it was not addressed ; on Dalrymple it 
produced no effect at all. 


MARTIAL LAW IN THE PHILIPPINES, 
SHOT FOR TREASON, 


Since the beginning of the insurrection a number 
of military executions have taken place in Manila. 
The rebels shot under martial law during the 
first few months of the trouble were men of com- 


paratively little standing ; but in December and | 


January last there were shot a number of men of 
considerable position and education. 

On the 30th of December, Dr José Rizal, the 
only Philippine native author of importance, 
suffered the last punishment. Dr Rizal was a 


| native of the Laguna province of Luzon Island, 


and was a man of high attainments and of great 
skill in his profession. As an ophthalmist his 
cures had gained him fame in the different places 
where he had practised. 

Rizal spent a great part of his life in Europe, 
chiefly in Germany, where he associated himself 
with the Freemasons, and where he wrote his 
best-known books, Filibusterismo and Noli 
me Tangere. Both these books are directed 
against the Spanish and priestly rule in the 
Philippine Islands. They made him specially 
obnoxious to the monastic orders of the Roman 


| Catholic Church, which have in the Philippines 
| one of their last strongholds. 


Rizal returned to 
the islands some four years ago, during the vice- 
royalty of General Despujol, a governor who had 


| shown himself very friendly to the natives as 


against the European and clerical element. His 
return proved to have been unadvisable, for he 


was at once arrested and shipped to the port of | 


Dapitan in the north of Mindanao Island, to be 
kept there in safe custody. He seems, however, 
to have been able to communicate with the 
organisers of the rebellion, as the event shows. 
Just before the present outbreak he volunteered 
for service in Cuba as a doctor in the Spanish 
army there. His offer was accepted, and he 
sailed for Spain; but before his arrival there 
the government found proofs of his complicity in 
the rebellion, and they had him brought back, 
tried, and shot. 

Rizal’s name was, and is, one of immense 
power among the natives. They believed him to 
possess a charm against all kinds of arms; and 
they now say that he was not shot at all, but 
that the government put up a substitute for him, 
and that he has appeared at Imus, their centre in 
Cavite province. Doubtless their leaders have 
cireulated this story for their own purposes. 

On the 4th of January eleven leading natives 
of Camarines province were shot. Among them 


there were three native priests. These eleven 
men were tle head-centres of the conspiracy 
there, and their prompt capture at the beginning 
of the trouble prevented the disaffection from 
spreading in that province. 

The most important set of executions of all 
took place in Manila on the 11th of January, on 
the persons of several members of the supreme 
council of the ‘Katipunan,’ or association of 
lodges composing the pseudo-masonic league, 
which is now known to have been a secret 
seditious society. Thirteen men in all were shot. 
The most important of them was Francisco L, 
Roxas, a member of the Legislative Council of 
the islands, a knight of a high Spanish order, 
and a man who held a high position in business 
and social circles. He was president of the 
league, and was charged with importing arms 
for the rebels, suborning native troops, and in 
other ways using his position to foment and 
assist the rebellion. The next in importance was 
a notary public named Numeriano Adriano, 
who had taken the usual oaths to the govern- 
ment, and had always been considered a worthy 
holder of the ‘ fé publica.” There were also a sub- 
lieutenant and corporal in the army convicted of 
endeavouring to seduce their troops from their 
allegiance. Of the others one was a government 
employé, among whose papers was discovered 
a rebel nomination to the post of captain of 
the port of Manila; and the rest were Manila 
residents, of greater or less general consideration, 
but now known to have been important members 
of the head-council of the insurgents. None of 
them had taken the field. Their mission was to 
remain in Manila, affecting friendship to the 
Spaniards, and to act as secret agents and chiefs 
of the rebel cause. 

In Manila military executions take place on the 
| public promenade on the seashore. A square is 
formed, three sides being composed by troops and 
the fourth side by the sea. The condemned 
| prisoners are put into the chapel of the fortress 
twenty-four hours before that fixed for their 
death, and there they are attended by priests, 
who lend them religious aid, accompany them to 
the place of execution, and remain beside them 
until just before the end. In all the cases before 
that of 11th January the prisoners walked the 
mile or so between the fortress and the execution- 
‘ground, but on the 11th they were brought in 
hospital vans. 

The native of the Philippines is a stoical person, 
and he shows little emotion before being shot. 
Dr Rizal walked alertly and brightly to_ his 
death. The Camarines natives are said to have 
died very bravely; and of the leading Manila 
natives, seen by the writer on the ground, one 
only was prostrated and unable to stand or 
kneel before the firing-party. The rest * aes 
to be indifferent, or only somewhat dejected. 

Traitors are shot in the back, and there is 
nothing revolting about the mere placing and 
shooting of the men. It is difficult to realise 
that the rattle of firearms, and the consequent 
| falling forward of so many men, means that 
they have passed from one life to another 
before one’s sight. After the volley the bodies 
are examined by doctors, and any one still 
showing a sign of life is given a ‘tiro de 
caridad’ (charity shot) at close distance, to finish 
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the work. The police then form round the 
bodies, and there is a rush of the public, through 
the ranks of the troops, to see them. This is 
only permitted for a moment or two. The 
hospital men are quickly on the spot, and the 
bodies are removed for burial. The full realisa- 
tion of what has happened comes when one 
moves forward, and sees the inert body and ex- 
ressionless face in the place where a live man 
iad stood a moment or two before. In most cases 
there is some mutilation from the heavy Reming- 
ton bullets used ; and where a ‘charity shot’ has 
been given the mutilation is very great. The 
sight is then revolting, what with the singed 
clothes and flesh and horrible open wound caused 
by the closely-fired rifle. 

As a mere punishment to criminals these 
executions would be better carried out in private ; 
but they are meant as a warning to others, and 
they are purposely made public, notice of them 
being given in the sanding day’s newspapers. 
The crowds that go to see them are not extraordi- 
narily large, and many more — go to see a 
garrotting for murder. The political question 
doubtless keeps the great body of the natives 
from attending them. 

The earlier executions were entrusted to 
platoons of Spanish soldiers, armed with new 
pattern rifles of small calibre, but these were 
found unsuitable for killing at so short a range. 
The platoons are now always composed of native 
troops, armed with Remington rifles. The 
greater number of these native troops have 
remained loyal to the Spanish Government, and 
they show no repugnance at shooting their 
countrymen. This is probably due to the fact of 
the regiments being composed of natives from all 
the different islands. Only the Tagal provinces 
are at present in revolt; and the only Touhatione 
from the army have been of natives of these pro- 
vinces. 

The public execution of rebels in this wholesale 
way is doubtless a necessary part of the govern- 
ment policy in suppressing the insurrection ; but 
it cannot but be felt that if the crime is great 
the punishment is extreme. It is to be hoped 
that the country will speedily be pacified, and an 
end be put to all necessity for such spectacles in 
the capital of the islands, 


THE BELEAGUERED LADY. 
CHAPTER IV. 


I was so assured of the friendliness of those 
within the castle, so certain of the enmity of 
those without, that I made for the entrance as 
instinctively and about as speedily as a startled 
rabbit bolts for its burrow. I remembered only 
that I was Dick Harvey, a friend of the king, 
and that for the moment I stood in some danger. 
The little matter of my costume—that of a private 
in the army of the Parliament—I had entirely 
forgotten. 

It was brought back to my mind, however, 
when I appeared in the open space before the 
castle entrance, for a shout of warning went up, 
and a dozen weapons were levelled at me. 

‘The password!’ they shouted. ‘ Halt 
give the password,’ 


and 


For a moment I stood nonplussed. Then 
quick thought came to me and I cried alond 
knowing well that Rose would be close at hand. 
though as yet I could not see her: 

‘Rose !’ I cried, ‘Rose! Tell me the word? 


the answer came, shrill and clear: 
Cause, Dick, The Good Cause !’ 

Then I cried back to her, ‘The Good Cause! 
The Good Cause!’ and somehow those that kept 
the gate must have been convinced that all was 
well. At any rate, I had hardly given back the 
word before I found myself within the castle 
and dear Rose Mundy in my arms. 

What happened around me in the next few 
moments I shall never remember, for it passed 
unseen so far as we two were conneinel, It 
was, ‘I knew you would come back, dear heart, 
and ‘I would have come through all the forces 
of the Roundheads” Then she would change 
her tone and chide me for my daring, telling me 
that my duty was to have lurked in some place 
| of safety until I found an opportunity to join the 
king’s men as they came westwards. But even 
| while she spoke in this way I knew her heart 
| approved my action, as indeed it was bound to 
do; for her dear eyes spoke a thousand times 


©The Good 


of her pride. 


folk about us, and that I had news of importance 
to tell. So lasked that I might be taken to Sir 
John, and presently found myself in the presence 
of some twenty people, gathered as it were in 
council, in the great hall which all men know, 
that is decorated upon the walls with representa- 


Chase. 

‘Hallo! what have we here?’ cried Sir John, 
‘A prisoner ?’ 

‘A free man, sir, by the grace of fortune, and 
one that has the honour to be known to you. 

I advanced into the light, and a roar of laughter 
went up from those assembled, for I had not come 
altogether unruffled or unstained through the day’s 
experiences. ‘’Tis young Dick Harvey !’ cried Sir 
John. ‘What brings you here, and by what con- 
trivances have you made your way past the Parlia- 
mentary lines? They have captured half a dozen 
messengers that bore news of divers kinds since 
the siege began.’ 

‘Why, sir, I said, ‘I take it ’twas The Good 
Cause that helpel me. But my own adventures 
can wait for a day or two before they will need 
to be told for your honour’s diversion. One 
thing there is that will not wait. I learned as 
I came through the marshes yonder that the 
enemy will make an attack upon us to-morrow 
night, in the hope of ousting us from our hold, 
and gaining a point of vantage whence they may 
defy the forces that come to our relief.’ . 

“They were wiser to come to-night, said Sir 
John. ‘’Tis true the army delays beyond our 
expectation, but by to-morrow we may well hope 
to have them here. How were they disposed 
over yonder 2’ 

Now, I had been more concerned to gain the 


Mouiit and the castle that day than to spy out 
how the land lay, and this I frankly told him. 
Presently, after the precautions to be taken had 
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It was a marvellous breach of discipline, but | 


more aed than her lips, and assured me | 


This lasted for a while—how long I can scarce | 
tell you—and then I remembered that there were | 


tions of all the scenes in the ballad of Chevy 


| 


| 
| 
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| 
ie | HE) been discussed to some extent, I ventured to| had her fears also, and was now, for my sake, | 
ud excuse myself, being thoroughly tired out by upon her knees. ; | 
ad the day’s exertions, and heavy with sleep. | The hour of nine arrived and nothing had | 
Rose was awaiting me outside the hall, and | happened. The noises had ceased to come from | 
made me tell her something of what I had come | the direction of the causeway, but those who 
through while she plied me with food and drink. | Were watching told us that a disposition of troops 
There was never such ale brewed as that which | was being made around the castle. | 
I drank that night with my dear love smiling Suddenly a great sound of cheering began, and | 
wt | approval upon each mouthful of food and drink | the enemy fired upon us out of the dark, their | 
ept | that I swallowed. bullets beating against the walls above us, and | 
we At last, however, my supper was eaten, and I| making the whole air whistle like a flight of | 
the inquired for my bed. “Good-night,’ I said, ‘and | birds. Their cheer was answered, and a hot fire | 
tle pleasant dreams to you ! followed. Then another cheer, that altogether | 
, She smiled most tenderly. ‘Dear heart,’ she | transcended its predecessor in volume and spirit, | 
‘ew said, ‘there is no dream left that is worth the | went 7 from our midst. Away in the north- | 
sed dreaming now! I shall lie awake and think that east, where an ancient castle of the Tehidy | 
It | you are home again !? Bassets stands upon the summit of Carn Brea | 
rt It was a pretty speech, such as she had the | Hill, a high flame burned brightly. It was the | 
cee secret of from a child ; nor has she lost it yet, | beacon-light. The friends we had been expect- | 
ge in her old age, Maybe it pointed out a duty | ing were marching towards us, and there was 
me no less incumbent upon me than upon her ; but | reason to suppose they were close upon the rear | 
ce I was heavy with sleep, and when I had flung | of the enemy. 
he myself down upon my pallet I was not many ee | 
“ seconds awake. Yet I can fancy her presence CHAPTER V. 
art | under the same roof, and the thought of all she} The attack became more vigorous immediately, 
to had said to me that night sweetened my slumbers | for it appeared that the Roundheads had seen the | 
- and gave me a completer rest. beacon-light, and realised that if they did not | 
me They needed to shake me in the morning, for | capture the castle without delay their position 
all the shouting in the world would not have | would become extremely dangerous. 
ce sufficed to make me stir. However, I was glad| The main onset was against that side of the 
re | enough to be awake, once they had aroused me, | castle which faced the land, and this choice of 
ce and ate a breakfast more than enough for two, | entry was but natural, since the place was_by 
lip washing it down with another draught of that | nature most open to attack in that quarter. But 
ce delicious ale. it did not lack the strong protection it needed, and | 
in The day was spent in making all things ready | the big guns were fired into the darkness witha | 
W, for the attack which was expected. Each man | cool regularity that ensured the greatest possible 
a. looked carefully to his arms, and a committee | speed. 
vy inspected every gun, and discussed whether it I myself was stationed in this quarter, though 
was pointed in exactly the direction where it | my arm was a matchlock. More than one good | 
D. | would be likely to work most mischief against | fellow fell at my side as the night wore on, and | 
| anenemy attacking the castle. there were some among them who were seen, ata 
id The prospect of immediate action seemed to | glance, to be beyond all need of the ministrations 
| afford universal pleasure to the inmates of the | of the women, who were tending the wounded | 
er | | place, though the ultimate event was not alto- | inside the castle. When such an one fell, it was | 
ne | | gether assured. The chiefs that were over us| with a stern desire to kill that we discharged our 
’s | | had evidently no little anxiety, and were for- | arms against the enemy, and such were the | 
ir | | everscanning the movements of the Puritans on | fiendish emotions aroused in us that certain | 
n- | | the shore, screams of agony that ripped through the clamour | 
a- | Towards dusk these became more notable, and | of the fight sounded like sweet music in our 
n | the last that could be observed was a gathering | ears. 
“| of forces on the shore at the end of the causeway. The beacon-light still shone, a star of hope, 
| The tide was rapidly receding, and we understood | upon the summit of Carn Brea, but there was no | 
a | that they would advance upon us as soon as the | sign of the king’s soldiers who were to come to | 
ag | causeway was above water. our assistance. We fought on doggedly. Once | 
d The night was as still as that which had pre- | or twice there were attempts to storm the castle | 
e ceded it, and silence reigned everywhere. Listen- | from the landward side, and the guns were | 
US| ing intently, we presently heard sounds that came | silenced for a space, to follow the retreating enemy | 
ie | | from the direction of the causeway, and told us| with swift death, when our work with sword and | 
w | | the movement we had been anticipating had now | rapier had driven them back into the night. 
1, | begun, We awaited the attack in breathless ex-| I was, somehow or other, bareheaded, and once 
y | citement, every man at his post, and ready to| came near to death, for a bullet flew so near to 
| follow upon a moment’s notice the orders which | me that I felt it in my hair. A splinter from a 
ir | | had been given him. stone cannon-ball rebounded from the castle wall 
r | | _ The women were within the castle, where no | and hit me on the forehead, so that I was well- 
'e | injury could come to them from stone, cannon- | nigh blinded-with the blood that flowed from the 
d | ball, or chance bullet. I had had many words | cut it made. But the lust of fight had arisen in 
With Rose throughout the day, and though the | me, and I recked nothing of my injuries, only 
G dear child was the very soul of courage, and | wishing that the enemy were at arm’s-length, so 
it ‘|| almost ready to bear arms herself against the | that one could choose his man, and try direct 
1, Roundheads, whom she hated for the danger I} conclusions with him. I began to grow tired of 
d _ endured at their hands, I knew that she | this incessant firing into the dark. | 
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We had fought thus for an hour or two when 


there came a sudden lull. The enemy had found 


us stronger than they anticipated, and compre- 


hended that they must finish matters out of hand 
if they would not have themselves shut in 
between two forces. So they fell off, and began 
to consider what plan should be adopted. 

It was then that good Sir John conceived an 
idea, the mere mention of which sent us all half 
wild with joy. 

‘Lads !’ he said, ‘I can faney you 
this firing into the dark. Moreover, I conceive 
that the Roundheads are about to make a 
desperate effort immediately, and I doubt if we 
have them at the best advantage while we are 
within the enclosure. In the open we take them 
from above, and I believe we may drive them back 
towards the mainland, where the reinforcements 


are sick of 


we are promised should be ready to receive them. | 


Make ready for a sortie !’ 

Once again a cheer rang out, and the men made 
ready. There was one brave fellow, Geoffrey 
Laity, a seafaring man of Marazion, whom they 
were conveying to the castle that his wounds, 


which were serious, might receive attention. | 


When he had heard this speech of Sir John’s he 
flatly refused to be led away. 

‘Nay !’ he said, ‘I can make shift to stand, and, 
doubtless, there will be one of them found that’s 
brave enough to come up to me and fight it out. 
I owe them something for these wounds, for I’ve 
been upon the seaward side mostly, where there 
was little doing, and I doubt if I have killed a 
man of them as yet.’ 

The self-same spirit was in every man, and it 
was not long before all was in readiness. A few 
were left behind—despite their impassioned pro- 
testations—to guard the gate. The rest went out 
into the night, and descended at a run towards 
the main body of the Puritans, 

For a short space our sudden apparition seemed 
to strike them with consternation. Then they 
rallied and were upon us. There was no use of 
firearms at this juncture. One volley was fired 
into the dark mass that faced us. Then, with a 
ery of ‘The King!’ that drowned the screams of 
the wounded, we were hacking, and thrusting, 
and parrying at close quarters with the enemy. 

I saw the end of Geoffrey Laity. He was the 
first to go forward, and he made straight for a 
gigantic Puritan, seeming to see none else but 
him. He went rapidly, with a curious, stumbling 
gait, and when he was near to the man he hewed 
at him with his sword, giving vent to a torrent of 
oaths. The fellow stepped back a little to escape 
the blow, and, an instant later, thrust out at his 
adversary. But he had no need to defend himself, 
or to strike a blow in the offensive. Geoffrey 
had staggered and slipped. Before the swift blow 
descended on his head, he had fallen, and lay 
quite still upon the ground. 


a mirror, Moreover, the darkness of night was 


It is curious how the intelligent part of a man 
becomes subordinate to the mere brute in him at 
such a time, and yet asserts its predominance at 
intervals. I had become a_ mere fighting 

machine—if a machine can be inspired with a 
| burning passion of hate—when I suddenly heard 
one of the enemy speak to a friend by the name 
, of ‘ Zachary.’ 

The thing might be but a coincidence, yet from 
that moment I was on the lookout for the fellow 
who had been thus addressed ; for I had jumped 
to the conclusion that he was one of those who 


| distinguish. 


night. 
I saw him at last, close at hand, but still I 
could not reach him. So great an enmity was 


| 


mist of your breath fluctuates upon the glass of | 


upon us, so that foe and friend were hard to | 


had caused me some discomfort on the previous | 


in me against the man that I could not wait | 


longer. 


‘It was no fox in the bushes,’ I cried across the | 
‘Come and have it out with the man whom | 


fight. 


you were close to last night’ 
| 


To do the fellow justice, he was immediately | 


; manceuvring, as I had been doing for some time | 


past, to bring about a meeting. But the fight 
was close about us, and both of us could but 
give attention to this at odd moments, since he 
had his life to guard from a score of swords for- 
ever hacking and thrusting at him. 

| Yet we were face to face at length, and I dashed 
| upon him as a wave upon the rocky base of the 
Mount when the south-west wind is blowing. He 
' parried carefully, and I had the sense to collect 
/ myself, and go more cautiously to work. 
a man hugely made, and very broad of the 
shoulders, yet his movements were quick and 
light, and his great reach gave him the ad- 
vantage. 


| 


| 


| . . 
scream. The night turned crimson—I swayed, 


| flung up my arms, and fell upon my face. 

| Yet in that awful moment, while I stood with 
a bloody veil about me, I was distinctly aware 
lofa hush, in which the noise of horses’ hoofs on 
a rocky road were audible. Wild cheers, and 
wilder cries of alarm followed immediately. Of 


| many confused thoughts which shot through my 


brain in a moment one was a stupid wonder as to 
what these sounds implied. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I came back to consciousness in a cool chamber 
of the castle, and for a space lay wondering where 
I was and how I had come there. The room was 
darkened, and there was no token of human 


Of my own part in the affray I have no very 
clear recollection. I call to mind many a bout 
with the sword, many a wild thrust at some | 
Roundhead who happened to come near me in | 
the mélée. But the fighting was more like a| 
clamorous riot of schoolboys than a regular | 
engagement between two opposing forces. The | 


oe gan but presently I shifted my position a 
ittle, and a swift stab of pain caused me to 
groan. In a moment Rose was bending over 
me, her sweet face very pale in the shadow and, 
I think, more beautiful than ever. 

‘You are awake at last?’ she said. 


‘Tell me all that happened,’ I said. ‘I can 


nature of the ground was such that every one | remember nothing but my fight with Zachary. 
was continually on the move, and the crowd | There was a noise of cheering, and the sound of 
of the combatants swayed and fluctuated as the | horses galloping as I fell.’ 


He was | 


| 

For a time we were at it, sword to sword ; then | 

I lunged incautiously, and in an instant he had | 
taken the advantage I offered. A horrible pain | 
| shot through me, and I could not withhold a | 
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She put forth a soft, cool hand, and smoothed | cool wind was blowing, and the sea broke in 
my hair caressingly. ; white-caps here and there, murmuring about the 

‘It was the king’s men who came,’ she said. | base of the Mount with a sound that comforted as 
‘The Roundheads were put to flight instantly, | a draught of clear spring water comforts him who 
but many of them have been captured and are | has long gone athirst. 


now kept prisoners. I wonder if the man that | Rose was at my side, and for some reason or 


away that broke my heart.’ 


hurt you is among them.’ | other there were fewer people about than was 
‘It does not matter,’ I said. ‘I am alive and usual. Such as there were had greeted me very 
have you with me. That is enough.’ | kindly and turned to look after us as we made 
‘Dear heart!’ she cried, ‘if you could know | for the chosen spot. ‘Rose’ll be proud, sure 
the time I have passed through while you lay ’nough!’ said they. — a 
here unconscious and groaning now and again in _ Now, ot imagine that to sit in the open 
air again, with my sweetheart at my side, was for 
‘What is the day?’ I said. ‘How long have 1 | a time an all-sufficing pleasure. I had, indeed, 


| lain here ?’ been within sight and hearing of the sea while I 


‘For thirty-six long hours, she said, ‘You| was shut up in the chamber: neither is to be 
knew me when I found you. Do you not re-| avoided if your dwelling be upon the Mount. 
member it?’ But to see them thus with the free air of heaven 

‘I remember nothing after the awful pain of the | cool against my face was to see them again, and 
wound from Zachary’s sword, and the confused | I experienced such happiness as it is rarely given 


| shouting that followed, and she perceived my | men to know. 


y 


condition. Presently, however, I turned and looked down 
‘The fight lasted but a little while,’ she said, | at the houses round about the harbour, my atten- 
‘once the reinforcements had reached us; for the | tion being attracted by the noise of workmen’s 
Puritans were soon in full flight for the main- | activities. ‘Why,’ I said, ‘they are pulling down 
land, where they strove to hide in the marshes | old Marshall’s cottage : it was the prettiest on the 
and the waste lands thereabouts. But it was close | island, and one I used to covet. Why are they 
upon the dawn when our party were all returned | doing that?’ 
to the castle, and you were not yet come. Ihad| ‘Oh,’ said Rose, pulling a daisy from the turf 
been busy with the wounded all the night ; but | and plucking its petals one by one, ‘did I not tell 
now there was little to do, and fear for you got | you that old Master Menhennick gets past his 
the mastery over me. [ set forth to seek you, | work, and is to be given a pension for the rest of 
and found you lying blood-stained where you had | his days? Sir John understands that the old 
fallen. You knew me. Your eyes were closed, |} man is fond of his house—he has been in it fifty 
but they opened when I called your name, fear- | years—and so he is going to build a new house 
ing that you were dead ; and you murmured my | for the new steward, so as to leave the old man 
name. You fainted away when they were carry- | undisturbed,’ 
ing you hither, and since then you have only| She spoke lightly, and I wondered not a little, 
spoken in delirium. But even so you made me/|for I had hoped that I myself should succeed 
glad. Never pretend you do not love me well: | Mr Meuhennick when he came to retire, and it 
I have heard your assurances to the contrary !’ had seemed to me that Rose had sufficient reason 
‘You shall have them again when I am a} for sharing it. 
trifle stronger,’ I said, ‘but’ ‘Who is the new man?’ I asked. ‘I have been 
‘For the present you must be quiet. I have | out of the world, and you are not the good news- 
broken orders in letting you talk even these few | carrier I thought you.’ 
words, ‘Oh,’ she answered, still playing with the daisy, 
I lay with my hand in hers, and gradually | ‘’tis a very young man, of whom his honour 
oo into a sleep that lasted a long time and | thinks highly. 1 believe that he is not yet ready 
eft me infinitely refreshed and not a little | to take up his work, but he will be coming to it 
stronger. soon. And he is to be married and bring his 
My recovery, however, was a matter rather of | bride home to the house down yonder, 
weeks than of days, for Zachary the Puritan had | This was an aggravation of my distress, and 
struck both hard and deep, and I had good reason I could withhold expression of my thought no 
to count myself fortunate in retaining my life. | longer. ‘Dear heart,’ I said, ‘I could almost 
Nor did the idleness thus imposed upon me prove | wish that I had got back too late for the fight. I 
80 irksome as it might have done. I had seen | should have been the new steward had I not been 
little enough of Rose during the preceding | laid aside and forgotten, and it would have been 
months, and now she grudged letting any other | you that would come, a bride, to the house 
attend upon me, even though it was sometimes | yonder.’ 
necessary she should rest. She laughed. ‘And have I fooled thee, 
The fighting had receded eastwards into Eng- | then ?’ 
land, and, for a space at least, there was peace in| ‘T'was cruel to play upon me so. Is the story 
the west when I found myself sufficiently re- | false?’ 
covered to go abroad for the first time. It was| ‘Nay,’ she said, and her voice was full of joy. 
little enough distance I dare move, but no change | ‘There never was truer tale told. I did but 
could have been greater than that which I ex- | leave out a part of it—I knew the name of the 
perienced in going from the room of which I had | new steward aud of the maid he is to take to 
so long been a constant ‘nmate to the open space | wife. Canst guess ?’ 
outside the castle gate. My arms were about her ina moment. ‘Then 
The sun was high overhead, and not a cloud I have not been supplanted ?’ 


_ could be seen from horizon to horizon. But a) ‘You are the new steward,’ she said. ‘I kept 
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the news for to-day, though it was hard to keep 
it from you.... Nay, sir, for shame. Look ! 
Here is Sir John coming to tell you I have spoke 
the truth.’ 

She rose, and blushing, dropped the prettiest 
curtsy as Sir John came smiling towards us. 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM. 
EaR.y' last October there died at Derby, the 
headquarters of the Midland Railway Company, 
Mr Warwick, for over twenty-five years telegraph 
superintendent of the line. That gentleman, as 
a railway official of the greatest experience, did 
much for the simplification and safeguarding of 
the system of signalling upon the Midland Rail- 
way, and at his demise, obituary notices immedi- 
ately appeared in nearly every newspaper of 
importance, to the effect that he had been the 
original inventor and patentee of the block system, 
which had entirely revolutionised railway work- 
ing throughout the united kingdom. As a matter 
of fact, this statement was entirely unfounded. 


Mr Warwick could claim to be the patentee of | 


several refinements in signalling mechanism, and 
also in electrical indicators ; but for the real origin 
of the block system and its gradual evolution it 
is necessary to look much farther back in the 
annals of railway history. Its story, however, 


has been the subject of so much discussion, and | 
such misunderstanding, that a brief and accurate | 


account may not prove uninteresting. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that the object 
of the block system is to maintain a certain interval 
of space between all trains, instead of the uncertain 
interval of time as formerly in use. 
divided into sections, varying in length according | 
to the amount of traffic that has to be passed over 
it, and a signal-box is placed at the termination of | 
each section, and provided with electric bells | 
and block-telegraph instruments, As one writer | 
simply explains it : a line worked on the absolute 
block system may be compared to a staircase, of | 
which the signal-cabins are tie landings, and | 
the sections of line between them the separate | 
flights of steps. No train may leave the bottom | 
of the stair till the flight of steps and the landing 
beyond it is clear, and so on throughout the whole 
length of the permanent way. The signals control- | 
ling this system are as follows: The home signal, | 
which, as its name implies, is placed close to the 
point at which it is desired a train shall stop. | 
The distant signal, distinguished by a notch cut | 
in the end of the arm, placed at varying distances | 
behind the former, and merely repeating its | 
movements. The starting signal, placed at the | 
end of the section, and indicating when a train 
may enter the section in advance. The advanced 
starting signal, which is generally placed a few 
hundred yards in front of the starting signal, and | 
enables a train which has passed the latter for the | 
purpose of shunting or clearing the section in the 
rear, to be brought to a stand without entering | 
the section in advance. It may be added that | 


| 
| 
) 
| 


all semaphore-arms are fixed in such a way that 
on approaching them the arm appears on the 
left-hand side of the post, and except under special | 
circumstances, such as severe curves, and where 
the same post is used for carrying both ‘up’ and 
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‘down’ signals, the post itself should be erected 
on the left-hand side of the track. 

‘We shall never be able to work our traffic with 
it,’ said the authorities when the scheme was first 
mooted. ‘We could never work the traffic with- 
out it,’ would be the equally unhesitating state. 
ment of the railway manager of to-day. 

When the Liverpool and Manchester railway was 
opened in 1830, the only arrangement made for 
signalling the trains was a flag by day, ora lamp 
by night, held in the hand of the railway police- 
man of the period, whose curious costume Leech 
has immortalised in the pages of Punch. About 
four years after the line had been opened, how- 
ever, stout posts were provided, upon which the 
lamps were placed by the pointsman, and this 
really marks the first step in the creation of 
the present system of signalling. As soon as 
the electric telegraph was invented, Sir William 
Cooke and his coadjutor, Wheatstone, saw its 
value as a means of regulating and controlling 
the working of trains, and in December 1839 they 
induced the Great Western Railway Company to 
telegraph the arrival and departure of its trains 
from station to station between Paddington, West 
Drayton, and Hanwell; and if a second train 
should arrive at any telegraph station before the 


previous train was telegraphed as ‘arrived,’ it - 


| 

| was stopped by signals, and detained until such 
| message was received. 

| This was, to all intents and purposes, the object 
of what is now designated the block system. In 
the year 1841 the same partners introduced in- 
dependent instruments for controlling the trains, 
in order to show, at a glance, if the line was clear 
or blocked. On the left-hand top corner of a dial 
they printed the word ‘stop,’ and on the right 
hand ‘go on ;’ and they also provided a brass pin 
in order to hold over the handle, and consequently 
the needle, to either side, while they further added 
an electric bell to call attention. This old instru- 
ment is now to be seen in the South Kensington 
Museum, with many others of a slightly later 
date. In 1851 the telegraph superintendent of 
the South Eastern Railway carried out the block 
working all over the company’s system by means 
of a code of rings on the bell without making use 
of any dial instrument; but four years later it 
was thought better to revert to a dial instrument, 


/and one was adopted having a miniature sema- 


phore signal, with two arms instead of needles. 
In 1853 the London and North Western Rail- 
way had added a third position to their dial 
instruments, and then had ‘Line Clear, ‘Train 
on Line’ and also ‘Line Blocked’ when the 
needle was in the vertical position, Almost 
simultaneously with this the Great Western Rail- 
way adopted Spagnoletti’s patent dise, in which 
little coloured shutters, bearing the same code 
as above, take the place of the needles, and 
revolve round to an aperture in a green blind as 
they are pegged over by buttons at the foot of the 
cases, As, however, the multitudinous bell-codes 
for attracting the signalman’s attention, and 
announcing the character of the approaching 
train, had become a serious source of danger at 
the junctions of different companies, in 1884 4 
meeting of the principal railway managers was 
held at the Clearing House, when a more uniform 
system was agreed to. Lastly, in 1889, by the 
Regulation of Railways Act, the Board of ‘Trade 
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were empowered to compel the adoption through- 
out the United Kingdom of an absolute block 
system on all railways open for passenger traffic. 
Practically every railway company owns patents 
of its own, which claim to simplify and _ safe- 
guard the working of their instruments ; many of 
these, like the Sykes electric block apparatus, de- 
scribed later on, being more concerned with the 
locking and interlocking mechanism of the points 
and signal levers ; but in tracing the invention 
to its source Cooke and Wheatstone must be 
described as the real inventors of the block 
system, though the idea as set forth in Cooke’s 
amphlet entitled Telegraphic Railways, pub- 
ished in 1842, has been improved upon almost 
beyond recognition, 

It will now, however, be necessary to go back 
again to refer to the growth of the interlocking 
system which has become so indissolubly linked 
to block signalling that it is impossible to treat 
these two distinct safety appliances separately. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. Signalling 
alone cannot ensure the safety of a train. The 
track itself, bristling with points, cross-overs, 
and shunting sidings, must be first prepared for 
it; and though formerly the two systems were 
worked separately, all engineers recognised that 
until they were amalgamated the possibility, nay, 
rather the frequent occurrence of conflict in 
working between the block and the interlocking 
apparatus was a most serious danger, As early 
as 1843 the levers for working the signals at a 
junction were provided with a simple mechanism 
to prevent the main-line signal being lowered at 
the same time as that for the branch-line, and in 
1844 a scheme was patented for locking points | 
and signals on the ground by means of locks 
worked by wire; but the idea of concentrating 
the levers was not suggested till several years 
later. In 1856 a successful attempt was made by 
Mr John Saxby at the Bricklayers’ Arms Junction 
to conventrate and interlock the levers working 
both points and signals, and although the appa- 
ratus employed was crude as compared with the 
perfect mechanism now compulsory all over the 
country, it represented the earliest practical 
application of the invention which has since 
given birth to so many subtle refinements. 

A writer in the Engineer some years ago gave a 
very lucid description of the intricate mechanism 
connected with any signal-box controlling an im- 
somes junction, and very happily compared the 
ong row of signal and point levers to the key- 
board of an organ, every key of which is here 
connected by suitable rods and cranks to some 
one of the tongues of steel and semaphores which 
have to be played upon. But whereas a per- 
former on the organ can produce, if he wills it, 
the most abominable discord, not so with the | 
signalman—concord the latter must effect, for 
discord is utterly beyond his powers. For in- 
stance, as a mechanism known as the improved 
facing-point lock and duplex detector bolts the 
points securely in one position or the other, there 
can be no half-measures; while if owing to a 
broken rod the switches have not been moved at 
all, the signalman is warned of the fact by being 
prevented from lowering any signal which would 
be contrary to the actual position of the points 
themselves, Again lying along the inside edge of 


the rails, close to the points, is a long flat bar of 


iron known as the locking-bar. Each time the 
points are moved, this bar must be raised above 
the level of the rail. Therefore, while a train is 
actually passing through the points it is itself 
master of the situation, for not even the signal- 
man can inadvertently change their position until 
the whole train has passed clear of the locking-bar. 

No sooner, however, had the idea of combining 
the block and interlocking systems become an 
established fact than the idea of making the train 
itself assist in automatically providing for its own 
safety by telegraphing its arrival and departure 
from signal-boxes was put into operation. In 1881 
Mr Hodgson, of the great railway-signal firm of 
Saxby & Farmer, brought out an apparatus by 
which the passing train presses down a treadle 
placed near the signal-box and electrically con- 
nected with the telegraph instruments in the 
latter, so that the actual running of each train 
should exercise control over the signalmen. 
Another similar system now very largely used 
is the Sykes electric block apparatus, the inven- 
tion of a practical railwayman, originally a 
humble employé, who has made a large fortune 
out of his indomitable perseverance. In the 
Sykes system there is placed beyond each station 
an automatic treadle actuated by the passage 
of a train to manipulate a circuit extending 
back to the indicator at the station ; each station 
being also provided with an arm galvanometer 
which serves as an additional indicator. In 
the signal-cabin two indicators are placed, one 
reading either ‘ Line Clear’ or ‘ Line Blocked’ and 
referring to the condition of the section on the 
line beyond, the other reading ‘Train on Line’ or 
‘Train Passed’ and referring to the section in 
rear, The former indicator is connected with 
the lock in such a manner that when it reads 
‘clear’ the lock is lifted and the lever is free, but 
when it reads ‘blocked’ the lever is locked. It 
is thus practically impossible for one signalman 
to organise a collision. Once B_ has accepted a 
train from A, not only can A not lower his signal 
on his own account, but even B cannot give him 
permission till such time as the train has passed 
B’s box, and pressed down the treadle on the way 
to C. 

We now come to the great fog question. In 
fogs all the above arrangements may be entirely 
nullified by the driver’s inability to see the 
signals; for however elaborate the signalling 
precautions may be, if a train runs through 
signals at danger the safety of railway working 
isruined. Fog-signalling as it is now organised 
‘annot claim to have moved with the times ; for 
it still depends upon a man standing at the side 
of the line underneath the signal-post so as to be 
able to see the position of the arm. While the 
arm is at danger he keeps a detonator on the 


| metals to warn the driver ; when the arm drops he 


takes it off again. This service, needless to say, 
involves considerable danger to the men them- 
selves, and great expense to the companies ; for 
instance, the great fog of January 1888 cost the 
Sheffield company a Dill of £1250, including as 
one item 360 gross of fog-signals. Lastly and 
chiefly, fogs come on suddenly, and till the fogmen 
arrive, there is the risk of drivers passing at 
danger signals which, owing to the absence of a 
detonator, they believe to be all right. Every- 
where else, it is said, infallible or practically 
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infallible, mechanical appliances have taken the 
place of human frailty ; why not here too? In- 
ventors have been busy with the problem for 
years past, and patents innumerable have been 
filed on the subject. Some of them would substi- 
tute a mechanical for a human arm in placing a 
fog-signal on the rails. Others would fix a lever 
alongside the rails so that when the signal is at 
danger it may catch against an arm projecting 
down below the locomotive, and then either ring 
a bell on the engine, sound the whistle, or drop 
a miniature semaphore across the window of the 
‘cab’ so that the driver could not fail to see it. 

But the weak point of any such system is 
sufficiently obvious. The blow struck by a weight 
running up to hundreds of tons, and moving from 
ten to seventy miles an hour, would be so tre- 
mendous that the pedals or triggers thus set 
would be liable to be easily thrown out of gear, 
even if they did not become clogged with ice, 
snow, or dirt. An apparatus intended to sur- 
mount these difficulties has been invented by Mr 
Wilfrid Boult, and according to a recent notice 
given of it in the Times, it may be described 
as follows: The essence of Mr Boult’s system 
may be said to be the establishment at the 
side of the line, and along the outer rail, of a 
magnetic field, proportioned in length to the 
possible speed of the trains to pass over it. 
An armature attached to the locomotive is then 
carried through the magnetic field in the close 
neighbourhood of, but making no actual contact 
with, the magnets. In the armature there are 
two independent needles which, being deflected to 
the right or left by the electric current set up by 
the magnets, make a contact and so ring a bell 
or perform some other operation to call the atten- 
tion of the men on the footplate. It is as yet 
too soon to speak positively of the value of Mr 
Boult’s very ingenious invention, but so far where 
it has been tried in practical working it is under- 
stood to have operated without failure and to 
have given every satisfaction. 

When we come to the working of single-line 
railways there is that almost perfect apparatus, 
Tyer’s electric tablet system, which is rapidly 
superseding the old ‘staff and ticket’ system, in 
which there is always the risk that a station- 


cannot the man at A set another tablet out of his 
box, but he himself cannot give him leave to do 
so, even if he would. For the electric locking jg 
| So arranged that it is impossible for more than 
| one tablet to be got out of two boxes taken to. 
| gether at the same time. You may go on sending 
trains from A to B, one after another till the 
| whole of the six tablets have been exhausted, and _| 
| then change and send ten trains in succession 
| from B to A, but to get two trains on to the same | 
| section at the same time is an absolute impossi- 
| bility.’ | 
On some lines in order to avoid stopping for | 
the tablets, the latter are hung on wire rings, | 
| through which driver and signalman respectively | 
thrust their arms as the train speeds by, while on 
the Great North of Scotland an apparatus which 
| exchanges tablets automatically, on very much 
the same principle as the mail-bags are caught 
up and set down in nets, has been successfully 
working for some years. 
_A striking tribute to the efficiency of English 
| signalling arrangements is made by the American 
engineer, Mr Dorsey, in his disparaging work, 
| English and American Railroads compared. ‘It | 
is astonishing,’ he says, ‘to see the blind faith the | 
English engine-driver places in his block-signals. | 
In dense fogs, when he cannot see a hundred feet | 
ahead, or dark nights when his vision is also | 
very limited; for his head-light is only an | 
ordinary lantern, useless for illuminating the | 
| track and only used as a signal; or, frequently, | 
when he has both the dark night and dense fo 
to run through, yet he runs at full speed, bo 


' generally on schedule time, feeling sure that he | 


is perfectly safe, because his block-signals have 
told him so, and they cannot make a mistake or | 
lie.’ 


| 
THE WHITE MAN’S POWER. 
By Rocer Pocock, 
Author of The Rules of the Game ; The Arctic Night; 

The Dragon-Slayer ; The Blackguard, &c. 
SoMETHING was amiss in the village. As I came 
down from the mission house I was thinking about 
an Indian woman who lay desperately sick. She 


master may give and a driver accept a ticket 
authorising him to steam on, when the staff is 
not really at the station at all. Mr Acworth in 
his Railways of England admirably describes 
the ‘electric tablet’ as follows: ‘At A there is a 
box containing, perhaps, half-a-dozen tablets— 
they look much like quoits—belonging to the 
section A to B. Four more, making ten in all, 
are in a corresponding box at B. The signal- 
man at A holds the key that unlocks the box 
at B, while B in return has the key to the 
box A. Now imagine a train at A ready to 
start for B; all the ten tablets being safe in 
their boxes. A calls to B through the telegraph, 
B unlocks A’s box, the man at A takes out 
one tablet, hands it to the driver, and away the 
train goes to B. Arrived there, the driver sur- 
renders his tablet and gets in exchange one for | 
the next section, which we may call B toC. What 
will the signalman at B do with the tablet he has 
just received? If he has a train ready to go to 
A, he will send it back at once ; if not, he will put 
it into his box. Till he has done so, not only 
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might have bronchitis, or phthisis, or any other 
of a hundred chest complaints for all I could 
judge from the thousand symptoms described in 
the big medicine book. Anyway it was my duty, 
as a missionary, to heal that woman ; so I had 
medicine for her in my pocket—good, whole- | 
some castor-oil. To the poor savage woman | 
that would be a priceless delicacy, and her un- | 
bounded confidence in me as a white man would 
make her believe that she was getting well. 
Faith is a wonderful healer. 

But there was trouble in Gaetwingak ; the 
Indians were going to and fro in swarms among | 
the houses ; indeed, a whole tribe seemed to have | 
come on a visit, and come armed with rifles. The | 
shamans were beating the gathering call on their 
laths, and the sound coming softly clear over the 
snowfields, the breathless haste of the rallying 
tocsin quickened my pulse and caught my throat, 
compelling me to stand and listen. 

Suddenly, among the distant buildings, I saw 
Tsim-hoetz, chief of the Gaetwinlthguls towering 


head and shoulders above the crowd, leading his 3 
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| armed men out along the river-bank directly 


| down the little slope of the river-side trail, but as 
| yet I was hidden by the few last trees just at the 


; man in Gaetwingak, a white man must be shot in 
| Gaetwingak by the Gaetwinlthguls, 


| tremendous, barring out the world. 
' valley, a day’s march, there was a missionary; up 


| seven hundred miles away, was the nearest town 
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towards me. Where were the drums beating the 
rally? Ah! there I saw the medicine men in 
ceremonial robes behind the village, while the 
home tribe, the Gaetwingaks, were gathering 
about them among the graves of their ancient 
chiefs) And now I saw that these, like the 
Gaetwinlthguls, were armed with Winchesters, 
that they were most of them pumping cartridges 
into their magazines, that they were all advanc- 
ing in skirmishing order upon the visiting tribe. 
Both tribes drew out in long confronting lines, 
behind them sounded a low voice of wailing from 
the village, and then the men took cover behind 
graves and stumps and bushes waiting for the 
outbreak of war. 

As for me, I stood on my snow-shoes looking 


edge of the woods. 

Last summer aman of the Gaetwinlthgul tribe, 
amurderer defying justice, had been arrested in 
Gaetwingak by a white constable. Then he broke 
away and the white man shot him. 

The laws of British Columbia, of Canada, of 
the Empire were a dead letter here; only a few 
weeks ago my people had threatened the life of a 
magistrate who came to make known the Queen’s 
authority, had told him to go to the salt water and 
take his laws with him. In savage law a life 
uust by immemorial usage be paid for a life, 
man for man, woman for woman, child for child ; 
and by the use of the Gaetkshians, the people of 
Skeena, if a white man takes an Indian’s life, 
the Indians will take a white man’s life at the 
same place, by the same means. 

Gaetwinlthgul Jim had been shot by a white 


And I, lay- 
man in charge of the Gaetwingak Mission, was 
the only white man within a day’s march of the 
lace. 

i could hear an orator, perhaps one of the 
Gaetwingaks, speaking in my defence, but all 
that sounded to me then like an idle breath of 
wind. Beyond the disputing tribes a cluster of 
luge log houses, low gabled, confronted the ice- 
bound river. Masts of cedar surmounted with 
strange heraldic beasts stood up before their 
gables, and from the midst of each roof a 
colunn of smoke rose like a tree into the 
deathly stillness and the arctic cold. Beyond 
the village, and all around the horizon, were the 
great white Alps, unreal, spectral, visionary, and 
Down the 


the valley, two days’ march, a Hudson Bay post, 
a missionary, and seven gold miners wintering. 
Altogether we numbered twenty-five whites to 
four thousand five hundred Indians. Beyond, 


with telegraph and railroad, but the trails were 
barred by winter so that no message could go 
that way for ancther hundred and twenty days. 

I might take refuge at the Hudson Bay post 
but the line of flight would be marked by the 
track of my snow-shoes, and the Indians had 
plenty of men who could overtake me within an 
hour. I might go back to the mission house for 
my revolver, but if a white man showed himself 


Indians would begin to lose their respect. That 
might endanger all of us whites, men, women, and 
children. Inever knew until that moment what 
it means to be an Englishman among savages, for 
even such a poor specimen as I am must carry out 
the never-failing tradition of our race, must face 
the odds if they be a thousand to one, must seem 
to these people only a little amused at their 
excitement. Moreover, if the two tribes were at 
issue, it was my duty to stand between them and 
make peace. So I thought of my Faith, I thought 
of the Flag, and went on, shaking all over with 
fright. 

As I passed the half-finished schoolhouse, my 
interpreter whistled shrilly from inside, but when 
I ordered him out, he came, looking rather sheep- 
ish, dragging his rifle behind him by the muzzle. A 
more unsportsmanlike figure I never saw, especi- 
ally because the gentleman always dressed like 
a parson in broadcloth and a ‘dog collar’ I wore 
a pea jacket and deerskin breeches lest the people 
should mistake the mere locum tenens for a regular 
priest. My three other Christians were in the 
school with Winchesters, but I thought they were 
better there out of mischief, so let them be. 

‘Come,’ I said to the interpreter, ‘put away 
that rifle. I want you.’ 

He hesitated. 

‘Put away that gun!’ He obeyed me, why I 
cannot think, because he had a much stronger 
will than I could boast of, and was as masterful 
a savage as I ever met. 

‘S’pose you go there, he said sulkily, ‘they 
kill you. Gaetwinlthgul people he come for 
kill you, mister.’ 

In very truth, I wanted to run away, so I spoke 
pretty roughly. ‘You come on—I want you to 
tell the people what I say. Come on, you 
coward !? 

He came, furious at being called a coward. 

By that time both tribes were on their feet 
awaiting us. ‘Go back,’ shouted the Gaetwin- 
gak chief. ‘Go back !’ 

‘Why, Tauck,’ said I; ‘ what’s the trouble ?’ 

So I came before the people, frightened to 
death, with a big pretence at being cool. ‘ Now,’ 
said I to the interpreter, ‘say to the Gaetwinlth- 
guls: “ Why do you come with rifles to trouble 
my people?”?’ 

The Gaetwinlthgul chief explained at some 
length, but it was cold standing there with the 
thermometer at forty below zero, so I cut him 
short. 

‘The law is good, I said. ‘Life for life: my 
life for that of your tribesman, Jim the murderer. 
I will walk up to the schoolhouse, I will set my 
back against the wall outside, I will give the 
signal, and you shall fire. I make but one con- 
dition, that no man shall lay hands upon me 
unless I try to run. 

When these words were given by my inter- 
preter, the people broke into loud protests at my 
terms, but the Gaetwinlthgul chief ordered silence. 

‘Great chief,’ he said respectfully, ‘it shall be 
as you say,’ 

‘And now, Gaetkshians, I am satisfied to die 
if you are pleased with the conditions. By the 
Indian law man for man; but the white man’s 
law is this, that the tribe which kills white men 
shall perish. The Indian law is a life for a life, 
the white man’s law is a tribe for a life, the 


sufficiently frightened to carry a weapon, the 
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village wrecked and burned, the people driven 
away into the hills, slaughtered, starved, given to 
the eagles and the wolves. 

‘Do you not know of two villages down on 
the coast which were shelled and burned by the 
Queen’s warships? You number a dozen tribes, 
but the white men number more tribes than are 
hairs in all your heads, more tribes than there 
are stars in the sky. Have you not heard that 
once all the country for many moons of travel 
to the east and south belonged to tribes like 
yours? They made war upon the white men, 
and now their bones are bleaching on the plains, 
A tribe for a life, that is the white man’s law ; 
and if you kill me, all of you shall perish by fire 
and war, by pestilence and hunger, until you are 
blotted out. If I abide by the Indian law to-day, 
are you content to abide by the white man’s law 
to-morrow ?’ 

Now the Gaetwingaks worked at the salmon 
canneries down on the coast every summer, many 
of them had been to Victoria and the big towns 
on Puget Sound, all of them knew how long is 
the arm of the law; and so they began to look 
uneasily at this business. But the Gaetwinlthguls 
live inland from the river, a hill tribe, difficult 
to reach, who knew little of what lay beyond their 
valley ; and they looked upon all that I had said 
as idle boasting. Somehow, in the last few min- 
utes I had found out the nature of the English- 
man, the man of the Conquering Race, who never 
thinks twice, who does not change his mind, who 
may be a coward yet never shows his fear, who 
brings his thoughts into contact with the ulti- 
mate facts, and lives or dies as God may judge 
for him. 

‘Come,’ I said to the chief, ‘do you accept my 
conditions ?’ 

‘Great chief” he answered, ‘you are not afraid 
of the Indian law. Whiy should we fear the white 
man’s law? Are we dogs ?’ 

‘Yes, dogs. Come, follow me if you dare.’ 

I went to the schoolhouse, the Gaetwinlthguls 
following, ill at ease, my Gaetwingaks trailing 
behind in the distance. 

I stood before the front of the building, my 
knees very wobbly under me, too far gone to 
hope, too scared to pray. I am not of any family 
in particular, but I tried to think that probably 
some of my unknown ancestors had been hanged 
for courageous misconduct, or fallen in battle. I 
believe a great-uncle of mine died of scurvy in 
Nelson’s fleet ; I know that one of my brothers 
disappeared in Africa; and that two cousins in 
Burma and Australia deserved the worst which 
might befall them. At least I would not have 
my weak knees betray me even though I am such 
a coward ; so, rather to cover my fright than 
with any better motive, I ordered those who 
were to fire that they should come nearer. ‘ You 
cannot shoot straight, I said, ‘because you are 
frightened.’ 

So they came within ten yards, kneeling with 
levelled rifles, and all the people gathered behind 
them waiting. 

Then with some strange fancy moving within 
me, I lifted my arms, until both hands were 
level, touching the same beam of the log wall. 
I looked steadily at the chief, then at the men 
who were to fire, one by one in the face, then up 
at the Alps beyond the river, the tremendous 


range which these people called the Unknown 
Its splintered summits shut out the sun at high 
noon, pale, terrible, gigantic ; they never allowed 
the sun to lift above them all through the winter 
months, but stood with the Day behind them as 
though they had been the battlements of Heaven, 

‘Now,’ I said. ‘Fire !’ 

Not a man stirred. 

‘Fire !’ 

The silence was like the silence of death, and 
it seemed to me that I had already passed beyond 
the boundaries of life to meet my Master.” M 
Master died like that, with His arms stretched 
out as though to draw all men unto Him. 

Then I heard a little sigh out of the silence 
and looking down saw that the muzzles of all 
those rifles were lowered upon the ground, while 
the men remained kneeling. 

For many years the missionaries had laboured, 
it seemed, in vain among these people, but now 
because I had unthinkingly, perhaps irreverently, 
made the sign of the Cross, they all knelt down, 
The majesty of the British peace had failed me, 
the strength of the British law had not saved me, 
but the people who dared to defy the white man’s 
power knelt down to the sign of the Cross. 


KING CHRISTIAN IX. OF DENMARK. 


AmonG the many crowned kings of Europe there 
is none more popular than King Christian of 
Denmark. Since the wedding bells at Bucking- 
ham Palace in July last, Denmark and its ruling 
family have again become most interesting to the 
millions of Britons who are never tired of sing- 
ing the praises of their much-loved Princess of 
Wales. It was natural that the English nation 
should look favourably on the suit of young 
Prince Charles, and wish him well when he 
won the heart and hand of Princess Maude. This, 
however, is a sketch of King Christian of 
Denmark, the grandfather of Prince Charles. 
We have said that there is no European king 
more popular, but the reason of this popularity, 
both at home and abroad, is not so easy to 
explain. Perhaps it is because no one suspects 
him of sinister motives, nor of inscrutable 
schemes against the peace of Europe. 

Another may be that every one knows his 
aversion to publicity. He never appears at public 
fétes unless it is a case of noblesse oblige; never 
makes a speech unless compelled ; never publishes 
verses like his genial neighbour, King Oscar of 
Sweden, nor composes tunes and dramas like the 
versatile Kaiser William. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful if he ever kept a diary. King Christian, 
like a good divinity, does as he is bidden, and in 
this way has won the affections of his ministers 
and his people. It is this retiring country-squire 
disposition which has preserved the smallest 
sovereign of Europe (so far as real dominien goes) 
from many an intrigue or open revolt which a 
bolder ruler might have had to face, and has so 
endeared him to the bulk of the Danish people, 
especially the landowners. King Christian is 


nothing if not a husbandman, although he lives 
in a large capital and seaport, Copenhagen. 


The home-land of Denmark would, in Western g 
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IX. OF DENMARK. 


| America, pass for a good-sized ranch, as it means 


only 14,000 square miles, but the other lands 
belonging to Denmark—Greenland, Iceland, and 
the West Indies—are rented to official tenants. By 
this simple plan and with strict economy, King 
Christian manages to keep his family in comfort- 
able style even for royal blood, 

The summer residence of the royal family is 
Amalienborg, a very pretty quadrangle in North 
Copenhagen, not far from the new free harbour, 
se quite close to the general barracks. His 
other chief residence, Frederiksborgslot (built 
by Frederik IV., the merry monarcl:), is a small 
put beautiful edifice in West Copenhagen, sur- 
rounded by enchanting parks and gardens and 
commanding an excellent view of the city and its 
surroundings. The old royal palace, the famous 
Christiansborgslot, once one of the grandest 
palaces in Europe, is situated in East Copenhagen, 
close to the Thorwaldsen Museum, but is now 
almost in ruins, as a few years ago a terrific fire 
destroyed all its beauties, leaving the rock-walls 
bare, like a deserted wreck on the strand. That 
the castle has not been restored is not because of 
any stinginess on the king’s part, but from lack of 
means, for, considering his numerous family, the 
king is really poor. As for the Danish people, 
the enormous expense incurred in fortifying 
Copenhagen in order to prevent its falling into 
the clutches of either another Nelson or a second 
Moltke in a possible war, has drained them so that 
they have been quite unable to be generous to their 
monarch, And the monarch himself has been so 
exacting about making those fortifications that at 
times the long-suffering patience of his people has 
almost been worn out under the pressure of 
grievous taxation, On such occasions the king 
or his agent has merely reminded them of 1866, 
and the loss of Sleswick Holstein, whose popula- 
tion was largely Danish ; and threats of socialism 
have yielded to patriotism for Denmark. Such 
is the domestic policy of King Christian. The 
capital of his kingdom he has had the pleasure to 
beautify greatly ; but in this he has only carried 
out the plans of more ambitious predecessors, 
and in everything has merely obeyed the native 
simplicity of taste. This simplicity permeates 
his every act from the highest royal function of 
asserting his supreme will to the most ordinary 
performance of every-day life, and it is this 
which has ensured him that greatness not always 
vouchsafed to a king, the love of the common 
people, from the rich fields of Denmark to the 
frozen shores of Greenland. 

It is by no means a rare event for his Majesty 
todrive through the principal streets of the ocean- 
bordered boulevards of his beautiful capital, the 
Venice of the North, in an open carriage, with 
scarce any suite. On such occasions, the populace, 
though numbering a large percentage of socialists 
and radicals, show their affectionate regard for 
the aged sovereign as truly as if he were a laurel- 
crowned Cesar returning from victory. Indeed, 
he is a true conqueror, for being of foreign 
lineage, a German by descent, he has gained the 
good-will of the Danish people to the last degree. 

In the matter of making speeches, King 
Christian of Denmark and King Oscar of Sweden 
occupy the two extremes ; the one a matter-of-fact 
man, of few words and apparently of few ideas ; 
the other a poet born and an orator of marked 


eloquence and power. Thus, while King Oscar 
does not shrink from reciting his own poem ata 
public meeting, King Christian will prefer to talk 
about the weather or the last passing event. ‘We 
have had a fine season and a bounteous harvest ; 
let us give thanks to Providence, is the Swedish 
report of one of King Christian’s speeches. Of 
course, allowance must be made for press conden- 
sation. But in spite of his unimposing speech, he 
isa welcome guest both in Norway and Sweden, 
and his never-failing farmer’s shrewdness quite 
makes up for his want of eloquence. 

In no instance recorded has the homely beauty 
of this nobleman’s character, whose fortune, or 
misfortune, it has been to be born to royal 
honours, been brought into bolder relief than on 
his visit to his distant and somewhat recalcitrant 
subjects in Iceland. The occasion was the mil- 


| lennial festival of the island in 1874, and the king, 
| profiting by improved facilities of ocean travel, 
| honoured these proverbially litigious and at that 


time actually rebellious tenants of his snow farm, 
by going to Reykjavik, and thus earned the fame 
of being the first crowned king to set foot on the 
land of the Eddas. There, too, among the lavas 
and glaciers, King Christian won a signal victory, 
greater than the exploiting tactics of monopolists, 
or the subtilties of jurists, and greater than that 
won by force of arms ; for the little nation of Ice- 
land has never been conquered in war. King 
Christian won the victory in his usual style. 
Clad in civilian costume, he entered the capital of 
Reykjavik, a port of two thousand inhabitants, 
He was met by his Grace the bishop of the 
island, and his Excellency the governor, both 
in official dress, and by them escorted up the 
principal street of the village. From thence he 
proceeded, riding on a half-wild Iceland pony, 
to the historic plain of Thingvellir, and was 
present at the national gathering on the very 
site of the ancient Althing, the famous tribune 
of the ancient Icelandic Republic; and there 
listened to some high-pitched oratory in the 
language of the brave old Norsemen, an oratory 
he must have envied. 

Just imagine a real live sovereign standing in 
the midst of Icelandic peasants and fishermen, a 
rough-visaged crowd, good-natured enough just 
now, but still of such temper as might, under 
pressure, Hecla-like, remind one of former days ; 
and to run this risk without any other bodyguard 
than a few peaceable Danes and a sprinkling of 
gold-braided sheriffs. Yes, on the very spot where 
so many tribunes of the old commonwealth had 
been held, where the booths still could be seen, 
where the ravines still guarded, and the volcanic 
hills still pointed to the mighty untraversed 
glaciers, his Danish Majesty showed himself at 
his best. Profiting by seeing the singular and 
self-willed Icelander at .home, the people whose 
complaints and demands he had listened to more 
or less unwillingly ever since his ascent of the 
throne, the king thought it would probably 
gladden the inhabitants of Snowland if he satis- 
fied some of their most ardent prayers, and the 
most acceptable thing he could think of was to 
grant them a measure of self-yovernment. Pro- 
ducing a document to that effect when the festiv- 
ities were at their height, and the grass-green plain 
covered with thousands, the sober-minded king, 
in the presence of his officials and the assembled 
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multitude, handed the documents granting Ice-| own.’ The king, thinking the boy was remarkably 
land home-rule to the veteran champion of | deficient in intelligence, pulled out a coin and 
Iceland, Jon Sigurdsson, a man of superior | asked him whose head was stamped on the coin, 


man and leader of the people, and who accepted | without a moment's hesitation ; and the king, see. 
this material concession with unfeigned pleasure— | ing that his intelligence was quite equal to his 
it was the fruit of his life-work. The people, | independence, patted the boy on the head and 
peasants and fishermen as they are, could not but | gave him the coin. This story had travelled over 
feel what they once were, yet gladly accepted the the island even before the news of the home-rule 
new constitution, and honoured the king for his presentation. The fact was, the people accepted 
kindness. The loyalty which then animated the his home-rule presentation as a part-payment of 
people, at least the upper and middle classes (if their claims, but his kindness as his own, 
such classification be permissible in Iceland), may | Thus it is that King Christian holds his place 
be gleaned from the following stanza of Jochum- | as a sovereign, not because of exceptional ability, 
son’s ‘Greeting to King Christian, sung in the nor even by right of inheritance, but by the 
king’s presence at Légberg. /power of kindness, He is kindness incarnate ; 
With firm foot tread the holy ground, — ras sabe om nonmennanine — 
Our Snowland’s king, the noble-hearted, See Sony 
Who from thy royal home hast parted intra 
To greet these hills that guard thee round ; 


Our Freedom’s scroll thy hand hath lent us, ! BEATA SOLITUDO. 
The first crowned king whom God hath seut us, q 
Hail! Welcome to our country’s heart.* Drrp in the wood the throstle chants 


His lyric strung with liquid pearls, 
While sweet replies come from the haunts 

Of mellow-throated, fluting merles. 
Around the tassels of the pine, 

In eager quest low hums the bee, 


And so these descendants of the Sea-kings and 
Vikings, most of them for the first and only time 
in their lives, lifted their head-covering to a king, 
and made the Republican plain and the grim 
ravines ring with their cheers, a most remark- 


able display of feeling for Icelanders. Then the ¥ — — “ wos a. 
band struck up the new national air—an imita-| a SRS Se CERNE Sen. 
tion of an Edda rhyme, composed for the occasion s ss 

by one of their scalds : Sweet snatches of the milkmaid’s song 


Come o’er the dale; then: all is still, 


By the stream Oxar, Save the cock’s clarion, clear and strong, 


By the Thingvalla, 


Unfurl our free banner, } Blown from the farm upon the hill. 
White falcon on blue ; A twitter here, and there a strain 
New era of freedom, Of melody; no harsher sound 


Now dawns on our nation ; 
Our lives do we pledge her, 
Forever true. 


Than the lone woodman’s rumbling wain 
3reaks on the solitude profound. 


The populace caught up the music; and the Here let us dreamily repose 

king’s suite and the king himself were so touched | Throughout the livelong summer day, 
and electrified by the surroundings, that they Midst fragrant thyme and sweet wild-rose, 
joined in the singing; at least, so the story Earth’s mournful music far away. 


goes. But this much is certain, that every 
person present that day felt immensely more 
satisfied with the world in general, and with | 
King Christian in particular, for his quiet, plain, 
and kindly demeanour towards them. 

But the most characteristic anecdote told of 
King Christian during his stay in Iceland is of 
the homeliest description. His Majesty would 
often saunter beyond the outskirts of the capital, 
apparently to obtain a fuller view of the varied | 
landscape — mountains, valleys, glaciers, islands | 
—and would, for minutes together, stand on | 
some eminence where perhaps a group of old- 


Here all the night the mellow moon 
O’er the green aisles its watch will keep, 
Whilst fairies chant their mystic tune 
Which holds the lulling runes of sleep. 


Here, by the fountain’s mossy brink, 
We sit in an enchanted dream, 
Nor, in our gladness, seek to drink 
Of Helicon’s immortal stream. 
Apollo’s foot in classic shade 
Ne’er trod on glades so green ani fair ; 
And piping Orpheus never made 


fashioned huts, such as travellers love to sketch, Such music as now fills the air. 
were huddled together. Into one of these, the E : of & 
most dilapidated of the lot, the king on one O blesséd Solitude! of Sleep 

| of these occasions entered, and in so doing he’ The tender sister, thy kind breast 
must have doffed his hat and walked more bent Is refuge for lone souls who weep 
than is his wont; for the passage of an Iceland | And yearn for peace and lasting rest. 
hut will not yield much to a fox-hole in length Amidst life's constant, fierce travail, 
and breadth—a device, of course, to keep out the When cares increase and joys are few, 
frost. The king did get in, however, and finding | When hope is faint and best friends fail, 
there a little boy building what he called a house Thine arms are safe, thy heart is true ! 
of sheeps’ bones, the king asked if he might | ALEXANDER Lamont. 
have the house. ‘No,’ said the boy ; ‘it is mine ——— = = cae 
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* Bayard Taylor’s translation. 
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ability in whom the king recognised the spokes- | ‘Looks much like you, man,’ said the youngster | 
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